Prentice

This paper was the Louisville Daily Journal,
first issued on Nov. 24, 1830. In a short time it
brought to its editor a reputation for fearlessness
and ability. Prentice had need of those quali-
ties, for with political feeling at high pitch only
a courageous and capable man could have con-
trolled the policies of the Daily Journal and
made it, as he did, the most influential Whig
paper in the South and West. One authority has
been willing to call him "one of the greatest
editors of the middle nineteenth century" (J. M.
Lee, A History of American Journalism, 1917,
p. 340). The honesty and intelligence of his edi-
torials and paragraphs could not be denied even
by those who dreaded the sharpness of his wit or
who disagreed with him. Courage and honesty
were tested by personal and national crises: more
than once he was forced to physical encounter in
self-defense, and at the opening of the Civil War
he was offered great inducements to support the
cause of the South. Prentice's own family was
divided on the question of loyalty; his wife, Hen-
rietta Benham, whom he had married on Aug.
18, 1835, was from Ohio; his two sons entered
the Confederate army, and one of them was
killed. He himself was not an abolitionist, but
he was a Unionist and upheld Lincoln's admin-
istration so vigorously as to be largely responsible
for Kentucky's refusal to secede. The Emanci-
pation Proclamation cooled him toward the Presi-
dent but did not alter his belief in the principle
of union. Left somewhat morbid by his experi-
ences, he withdrew from the management of his
paper which, as a result of a merger, appeared on
Nov. 8, 1868, as the Louisville Courier-Journal,
under Henry Watterson's editorship.

Prentice is described as having been slightly
above medium height, with a pleasing face of
irregular features. His nature was generous and
impulsive. His verse, which does not rise above
the sentimental mediocrity of many writers of
the period, is represented in The Poems of George
D. Prentice (1876, 1883). Prenticeana, a col-
lection of his wittiest editorial paragraphs, had
two editions (1860, 1870). Selections from his
poetry are to be found in four anthologies of
Kentucky and Western literature.

[There is a biographical sketch of Prentice by J. J.
Piatt, in The Poems of Geo. D. Prentice (1876). See
also: C. J. F. Binney, The Hist, and Geneal. of the
Prentice t or Prentis$> Family in New England (and
ed., 1883) ; Mary Scrugham, "Geo. D. Prentice," Reg.
of the Ky. State Hist* Soc., Sept. 1915, concerning his
political opinions; Henry Watterson, Marse Henry
(1919), pp. 169-76, and Geo. Dennison Prentice: A
Memorial Address (1870) ; C. G. Shanks, "Geo, D.
Prentice," Lippincott's Mag., Nov. 1869; E. M. Coul-
ter, The Civil War and Readjustment in Ky. (1926);
Bayard Taylor, Critical Essays (1880), pp. 314-18.]
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Prentice
PRENTICE, SAMUEL OSCAR (Aug. 8,

i85o-Nov. 2, 1924), jurist, was born at North
Stonington, Conn., the son of Chester Smith and
Lucy (Crary) Prentice and a descendant of early
New England colonists, among whom were
Thomas Prentice who emigrated from England
to Boston before 1649 and was made a freeman
of Cambridge in 1652 and Elder William Brews-
terof thzM ay flower. His education was obtained
in the schools of North Stonington and at the
Norwich Free Academy and finally at Yale Col-
lege (A.B., 1873) and at the Yale School of Law.
Upon his graduation from the law school in 1875
he received a Townsend prize for the best ora-
tion at Commencement. He was admitted to the
bar in June 1875 and for a year was law clerk in
a Hartford office. In 1876 he formed a partner- fc
ship with Elisha Johnson which lasted until his
appointment to the bench. He was prominent
and active in the political and legal life of his
community, serving from 1882 to 1889 as city
attorney of Hartford and from 1875 to 1889 as
clerk of the Hartford County bar. He was also
chairman of the Republican committees of the
town and state and delegate of the state conven-
tions. In 1889 he was executive secretary to
Gov. Morgan G. Bulkeley, and that same year
was appointed to the superior court of the state.
His judicial career thus begun was long and dis-
tinguished. For twelve years he acted as trial
court judge. In 1901 he became associate justice
of the supreme court of errors, and in 1913 he
was appointed chief justice by Gov. Simeon E.
Baldwin, his former colleague and chief on that
court. In 1920, then in active vigor, he was re-
tired in accordance with the provision of the Con-
necticut constitution requiring the retirement of
all judges at the age of seventy.
In 1896 Prentice was appointed instructor in
pleading in the Yale School of Law and he served
as professor of that subject from 1901 to 1915.
He was a member of the bar examining commit-
tee of the state bar from its formation in 1890
and was chairman from 1898 to 1913. For many
years he was associated with various civic in-
terests, serving on two Hartford library boards,
on the Hartford Park Board, and on the board of
directors of the Connecticut Humane Society, of
which he was president for several years. He
was married on Apr. 24, 1901, to Anne Combe
Post of Jersey City. Her death in 1924, after a
happy married life, probably hastened his own
death which occurred the same year. Prentice's
outstanding service to his state was as supreme
court judge. His opinions were carefully rea-
soned, were clear and convincing, and felicitously
expressed. Of striking and imposing physique,